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We esteem ourselves truly fortunate in having an 
opportunity to present to our readers the following ve- 
ry valuable production. Jt communicates the results of 
correct scrjnce, sound sense, and much experience, 
in a style which is plain, perspicuous, and happily 
adapted to the subjects it discusses. 

The author’s medical experience has given him the 
ability to interweave with his agricultural observations 
some useful remarks respecting the care of children ; 
and the means of preventing, some of their common 
and dangerous diseases. 

We hope that the length of the Address will deter 
neither the Cultlvator nor his Consort from reading it 
through and through, again and again, till its maxims 
are treasured in the store house of memory, ready 
to be produced, whenever occasion may call for their 


ication. 
net ADDRESS 
Delivered before the “* Worcester Agricultural So- 
ciety,” October 8, 1823, being thear Anniversary 

Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manufactures. 

By Hon, Oliver Fiske. 

There is no instance in the natural world, 
where the benevolence of the Deity is more 
apparent, than in his accomodating the tempera- 
ture and fertility of every climate to the origi- 
nal necessities of its inhabitants. Nor is his 
goodness less conspicuous, in his forming man 
with local prejudices and territorial attachments. 
These plant him a garden of Eden, as prolific 
to his wants in the dreary wilds of Kamschatka, 
as in the mild and salubrious regions of a tem- 
perateclime. The Hoitentot, in the indulgence 
of the peculiar rites and customs of his country, 
feels grateful to his bounteous Benefactor for 
his distinguishing favors ; and, in the fervor of 
his gtatitude, commiserates the lot of man in 
polished life. Although civilization does not es- 
sentially alter this innate principle of man, 
it facilitates the means of his subsistence, and 
enables him to supply the wants that multiply 
as he advances from a state of nature. In Ag- 
riculture, his first and simplest employment, as 
in his more complicated business, science is the 
soul of art. 

The earth is emphatically our mother. From 
her we firs( originated; and from her we de- 
rive our support. The science of Agriculture 
teaches us to obtain this support with the least 
detriment to this our parent, and with the least 
labor to ourselves. With this view, the prima- 
ry object with every Farmer should be, to as- 
certain what is the most proper food for plants, 
and the best method of obtaining it. The first 
question seems to be settled. Philosophy and 
Science may shew the analogy between the 
structure of plants, and the animal frame ; and 


‘Chymistry may unfold the elements of food es- 


sential to both : but, with all their investigations, 
Chymists and Philosophers may not make the 

st Farmers. Common sense, with experience, 
will discover the facts most important to the 

usbandman ; and he need not trouble himself 
with minute enquiries respecting the cause that 
produced them, and the laws by which they exist. 
Deficiency in knowledge is not imputable to the 
Farmer so much as his remissness in applying it. 

A judicious farmer will fertilize his ground 


with substances which either actually contain 
putrid matter, or which are in their nature pro- 
fmoters of putrefaction. In whatever manner 
these can be most perfectly and in due quantity 
mixed with the soil, the greatest crops may be 
expected. When the vegetative or made earth 
is exhausted by cultivation, it must be restored 
by again adding the substances that first made it 
productive. A farmer, deprived of his food, 
may with as much ‘reason expect that his body 
may be renovated by ardent spirit or sleep, as 
that his land will acquire new fertility by fal- 
lowing, rest, or stimulants. Land, naturally bar- 
ren, may be benefitted by stimulants, which ex- 
cite to fermentation, and, of course, to a putre- 
faction ofthe various substances contained in it; 
but that which is barren by being exhausted of 
its nutriment, requires food rather than stimulus. 
Lime, ashes, marl, and gypsum, in such a case, 
are improper. They are not food but serve on- 
ly as digestives. They render land more fer- 
tile, not by adding vegetative matter, but by 
preparing and digesting what it already contains. 
When all is digested, the land must be exhaust- 
ed. A minute pulverizing and mixing of the 
soil, it must be remembered, is the agent of its 
fertility. 

By attending to the cause of the poverty of 
land, the farmer can judge with certainty in 
what cases stimulants are to be used, and when 
manure is required. The mere poverty of the 
soil is not a criterion: he must consider what 
has made it poor. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this theory is, that there is a certain lim- 
it in the fertility of the earth, both as to dura- 
tion and degree ; but, that there are no means 
of keeping it in any profitable productive state, 
without the constant and liberal use of manure. 
Stimulating dressings may conduce to large 
crops, for a time ; but the more they increase 
the fertility, the sooner will they exhaust the 
soil—while ‘the regular and plentiful manuring 
it, will constantly keep it productive.* The 
means of procuring manure are generally in 
proportion to the quantity of land the farmer 
keeps under good cultivation. ‘The reciprocity 
of benefits between kis farm and his stock, 


* Some of the foregoing sentiments on fertilizing land, 
and the use of gypsum, &c. I have taken from a manu- 
script on the subject, prepared nearly twenty years 
since. Whether they were then borrowed, or were 
the result of my own reflections, I have not now the 
means of ascertaining. Should the reader find them 
elsewhere, he will have the candor to exonerate me 
from the charge of intentional plagiarism. 

I am not insensible that more modern theory has as- 
cribed to gypsum and its kindred substances a different 
agency; still 1 apprehend that the manner of their 
causing fertility is not conclusively settled. Until it 
be, a prudent farmer will keep the body of his soil in 
vigor by more certain means, and leave it to philoso- 
phers to determine whether these substances, which he 
will do well to add, increase its fertility, by preparing 
nourishment for the plant, to be imbibed from the earth 
by its roots,or from the atmosphere by its leares, or 
both. 

Some farmers have abandoned the use of gypsum, 
from its having ceased to conduce to fertility. The 
reason of this probably is, that they have relied too 
much on this substance, and neglected other means of 
keeping their land in good condition. 








with the addition of every thing he can collect, 
which can be decomposed and is valuable for no 
other use, if well preserved and judiciously ex- 
pended, will be an abundant supply. Our mod- 
ern theories comport so well with philosophr, 
and are so readily confirmed by experience, that 
we are led to wonder that the science of hus- 
bandry should not have made a more visible 
progress. ‘The reason, however, is obvious.— 
Agriculture, from its nature, has peculiar cb- 
stacles to encounter. So various and so compli- 
cated are our pursuits, that the time allotted to 
man, since the antediluvian age, is scarcely suffi- 
cient to enable him to make any considerable 
proficiency in any art orscience. This remark 
applies with peculiar force to Husbandry. One 
year of our scanty number is necessary for an 
experiment; and many years are sometimes re- 
quired to test its utility. Another difficulty 
arises from the mediocrity in the circumstances 
of the generality of our farmers. From this 
cause, they are induced to prefer the moral cer- 
tainty of success, in their accustomed mode of 
cultivation, to the precarious chance of an untri- 
ed experiment—especially as it requires more 
knowledge in the philosophy of nature than 
they usually possess, to trace the connexion be- 
tween cause andeffect, by which their faith in 
any new theory might be established. A fur- 
ther and more formidable embarrassment at- 
tends it. As individuals, so sanguine are we in 
the infallibility of our favorite theories, and so 
vain of our fancied merit in having investigat- 
ed them, that without the sanction of some con- 
stituted body which has tested them, the public 
are often deceived and injured, and farmers are 
discouraged from making innovations on their 
modes of practice. ‘The want of accuracy in ex- 
periments is often as fatal to the result as the 
proceeding upon false data. To what other 
cause can we impute the various and contradic- 
tory opinions derived from our experiments ’— 
Take the Potatoe and Indian Corn as _illustra- 
tions. Some have asserted that the Potatoe will 
yield best by planting only the sprouts ; some, 
that the eyes, with a small portion of the sub- 
stance, yield most; some, that the small and re- 
fuse are equally productive ; while others very 
rationally and truly contend that the largest 
and best produce the greatest crop. There ie, 
also, the same diversity of opinion respecting 
the soil and season, and the manner of their 
cultivation. And all this, we are confidently 
told, is the result of experiment. ‘There is the 
same discordance of sentiment respecting the 
culture of Indian Corn. While on the subject 
of the Potatoe, it may be worthy of remark, 
that it possesses one peculiarity distinct from 
any other germinating vegetable. Jt is not sus- 
ceptible of vegetation until the season succeeding 
its growth. From this fact it seems obvious, that 
nature has not accomplished its maturation at 
the period when the vines decay, and the far- 
mer believes it tobe ripe. It seems probable 
that the earth, by some unknown process, per- 
fects its qualities, after it has attained its growth. 
That potatoes, which have remained the whole 
season in the earth, are more farinaceous and 





pleasant bas been ascertaiued. A farmer, in thie 
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town, who was in the practice of planting a 
large quantity, took his family supply from a 
spacious field, early in Autumn. As the residue 
were intended for his stock, he deferred har- 
vesting them until a late and more convenient 
period. During their consumption, his table, 
by mistake, was furnished with some which had 
been destined for the barn. The quality was 
so obviously superior, as to lead to an investi- 
gation of the cause. From that time, the two 
parcels received an exchangs of destination.— 
Another fact, illustrative of this position, was 
stated to me by an eminent farmer in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. A distinguished agriculturist, 
from Scotland, who had dined at the best tables 
in the city and its neighborhood, remarked, at 
the hospitable board of my informant, that he 
had not seen, in this country, what, in Scotland, 
would be considered a good potatoe. He impu- 
ted their difference to the different mode of cul- 
tivation. There, they plant early, and dig 
late. Surely the science of Agriculture must 
be in its infancy, wheu the cultivation of our 
most common and staple vegetables is in dis- 
pute. 


Under such an aspect of the embarrassments 
of Agriculture, and its tardy progress in this 
Commonwealth, the) Maskachusetts Agricultural 
Society was founded. We are indebted to our 
metropolis, and its vicinity, for most of the be- 
nevolent societies which have been established. 
This institution is pre-eminently the most disin- 
terested and patriotic, Merchants associate for 
the benefit of trade—Mechanics, for the perfec- 
tion of their art--Professtonal men, for the inte- 
rest of their callings; but here they all com- 
bine to dignify, meliorate, and keep the record 


of an occupation for the interest of a distinct 
portion of the community. The fruits of their 
beneficence are as manifest as are those of the 
bounteous earth which they have conciliated, 
and as diffusive as the sun which warms and in- 


vigorates it. Without such a stimulus, Agricul- 
ture might have plodded on its cheerless track 
for half a century, without reaching its present 
eminence. The diffusion of knowledge, and 
the reward of successful enterprize, are not 
the chief benefits of this Association. The per- 
sonal respectability and influence of its founders, 
and the members who now compose it, have 
raised this degraded calling to its legitimate 
standing. Wealth, science, and dignity have 
become its tributaries; and there is scarcely a 
man in the Commonwealth, who has an acre of 
land, and values his standing, who has not ambi- 
tion enough to be thought a farmer. The ben- 
efits of this alliance of wealth and talents are 
immense to the farmer of limited resources.— 
Instead of wasting his time and his money in ob- 
taining uncertain results, he has now but to con- 
sult the documents of science, furnished by op- 
ulence, as his guide. 

Since the business of farming has become 
thus honorable, and unites in its service more of 
mental energy with bodily labor, may we not hope, 
that by its fascinating blandishments, or solid 
charms, it will allure votaries from those who 
seem in danger of mistaking the calling for 
which nature designed them? Lawyers and 
Physicians might, perhaps, decimate their num- 
ber, and improve their breed: and may not 
some others be added who substitute the labor 
of the lungs for the labor of the hands—not be- 
cause it is easier work, but from au impression 
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that a stock of piety would deteriorate on a,;upon the propénsities common to our rac 
farm ? As Agriculture in an extensive sense embrace, 
In the rapid progress of our country in im- all the remote concerns of the Farmer, the gy}, 
provements, the science of Husbandry now | ject of public roads may not be thought unapprp, 
holds a prominent rank. Under our improved, priate. Under this head our improvemeny 
management, each acre of cultivated land has|have been astonishingly great. In the ear| 
doubled its produce to the farmer, with a dimi- state of our country, while the inhabitants op, 
nution of his labor. While this adds wealth, | igrated merely for subsistence, it was nator,| 
it adds also resource to our country. This sur-| that they should locate themselves with a yiey 
plus produce enables her to increase her popu- | only to profit and convenience. The busines 
lation, and to support her valuable and increas- | of intersecting a wilderness in squares and ag. 
ing manufactures, a prime agent of her prosper- gles, with the skill and regularity of a gardeno;. 
ity and independence, without extending her | was reserved for the modern display of wealth, 
possessions ; for her land will be better cultiva-| speculation and taste. Our new towns have rp. 
ted in proportion to the number it subsists.|spect to accommodation in the future grow 
But the policy of our government seems like | and extension of our country ; while the old ong; 
that of him who purchased more land to pre-| carry the lineaments which marked the hard. 


freehold is the first requisite. 


me ask whether we need look beyond our own 
country for evidence of the effect of soil and 
climate upon the moral habits of a people? 
Was it not from a consideration of this influence, 
that the discreet Washington selected his confi- 
dential soldiers in war, and his domestics in 
peace, from the most rugged portion of the 
States ? 
superior merit, from the operation of a physic- 
al cause, we have only to be grateful, that our 
lot has fallen where a salutary check is imposed 


vent others from bounding on him. Our vast! 
extension of territory may have been wise and | 
politic but it is at least questionable whether 
the wealth and physical strength of the country 
would not have been greater, if the wild beasts 
and savages, the native occupants, had kept 
possession until a more dense population should 
render emigration necessary. A wise farmer, 
though abounding in land, will cultivate no 
more than he can superintend and profitably 
manage : but our nation seems to have adopted 
the policy of those who spend their scanty ma- 
nure and labor on a large surface, and get little 
in return. 

It is remarked, that in all countries where 
Agriculture is the chief business of the people, 
are found the greatest simplicity of manners, 
more purity of morals, and the best display of 
the social virtues. By an attachment to the 
soil, the natural result of its culture, they be- 
come the best soldiers, and the firmest patriots. 
The mere Merchant, Mechanic and Professional 
Gentleman may be a good citizen, and cherish 
the ties which are natural to the country which 
gave him birth, and gives him bread ; but, as 
he cultivates no land, he cannot feel that attach- 
ment to the soil peculiar to those who reap the 
fruits of their own labor. As he can quit his 
country, when in danger, with more facility, he 
will not be likely to cherish that deep solici- 
tude for its welfare which the farmer feels, 
who considers his all at stake. Our statutes 
seem to recognize this fact. To be eligible to 
any important office in the Commonwealth, a 


To possess a rugged soil, and to cultivate it 
with sedulous labor, as man is now constituted, 
is productive of happiness rather than misery 
to his race. In proof of this position, we need 
but advert to the condition of those countries 
where the soil and climate furnish the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life, with little labor of the 
inhabitants. We there find profligacy, effemin- 
acy, and dissipation abounding in the same ratio 
with the facility of acquiriug subsistence. 
Without intending any invidious distinction, Set 


Instead of arrogating to ourselves any 


ships of their origin. From a spirit of improye. 
ment and enterprize, these traces are wearing 
away as fast as the public convenience can re. 
quire. New roads are laid out in direct course 
throngh our principal towns ; and while the 
traveller finds his journey shortened, he als 
finds it easy and pleasant, from their excellence, 
To an agricultural country, no improvemens 
can be more important; for, if the vicinity ty 
a place is to be computed by the distance t 
be travelled, and the time and labor required 
in reaching it, the farmer finds himself at leas 
one quarter part nearer a market than formeriy, 
If, for this important saving, there has been any 
exciting cause, other than the general spirit o/ 
enterprize, to what can it be more justly as 
cribed than to the introduction of Turnpikes! 
So far from their having caused the decay of 
old roads, as was predicted in our Senate, a 
an objection to the grant of a charter for the 
first Massachusetts Turnpike, they have intro. 
duced such improvement, and excited such 4 
spirit of rivalship, that our old roads are not un 
frequently the best. 

A new market for the farmer, and new facil. 
ities for reaching it are in contemplation, by a 
Canal from this town to Providence. It is con 
fidently believed thata present profit anda 
vast future advantage will accrue to the propri- 
etors and to the community, by the completion 
of such an enterprize ; and it cannot be doubted 
that public spirit will unite with private interest, 
in so noble and useful an undertaking. 

The goodness of a road is the first considers 
tion with the traveller ; but its ornament will, 
in some measure, serve to lessen a tedious dis 
tance. Trees, judiciously chosen, and taste/ul 
ly arranged, not only delight the senses by their 
beauty and their soothing shade, but excite the 
pleasing reflection that they may become more 
substantially useful in some future emergency. 
Who that has noticed the extensive and noble 
rows, which ornament a pleasant village, the 
place of my nativity and youth, has not felt the 
force of this sentiment? And who that has 
seen them would believe, that within forty 
years these gigantic elms were saplings of the 
forest, taken from the earth, and transplanted 
by two boys? I trast it will not be imputed to 
mere idle vanity; should I add, that, through 
life, E have contemplated, with great sutisfac- 
tion, my agency in this early act—not of produc 
ing “two blades of grass,” but in adding more 
substantial beauty and value to my couniry; 
and in the consideration, that future generations, 
in contemplating their grandeur, in the enjoy- 





ment of their shade, will bless the unkoow! 
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hands that planted them. It gives me pleasure | 
to record, that two young gentlemen have evin- 
ced alike public spirit by adding, in like man- 
ner, to the comfort and ornament of Worcester. 
May we not hope this spirit will be cultivated 
and diffused, until the highway through our 
whole country shall appear one beautiful and 
extensive ma ' 

In selecting trees for public roads, their use 
as well as beauty should be considered. In this 
yiew, the mazard cherry, the ash, the maple,’ 
and the elm will be preferred. In cultivating | 
trees,whether for fruit or shade, the farmer is too | 
prone to abandon his business at its commence- 





to carry it on to perfection. To replace the 
decayed, to cure the diseased, to prune the too 
vigorous, and to protect the whole, is a daty | 
made imperative from the pledge bestowed in| 
the labor of first planting them. The growth 
of our trees will avail us little, should this be 
considered our principal concern. They have 
enemies from without as well as from within: 
the most formidable is the caterpillar, which, 
for several years past has made great depre- 
dation, and seems now to enjoy an unmolested 
reign. Does it not argue great imperfection in 
our character as farmers, that reptiles so loath- 
some and injurious, and so easily destroyed in 
their early stage, should be suffered to hold, 
from year to year, such quiet possession of 
our most valuable trees? A foreigner, in pas- 


habitations, which remain inviolate from our 
unhallowed touch, would be led: to imagine 
that we had adopted the idolatry of Egypt, and 
that, instead of the ichneumon and crocodile, 
we had substituted the caterpillar. Even 
were they harmless, it would be a reproach to 
a farmer to suffer the beauty of his trees to 
be thus defaced. 

Good fences upon the highways are not only 
a security, but add an ornament to the country. 
In front of our inclosures, as well as on the 
margin of our fields and mowing grounds, bushes 
and weeds should not be suffered to mar the 
beauty of our roads, or injure the produce of 
our farms. But how common is it, to see fields 
and highways laden with a crop, and left to 
germinate on the soil. or washed upon the adja- 
cent land? If dock and other noxious weeds 
were not suffered to ripen, they would soon be 
extirpated. The chaff from our barns would 
then afford pure seed for our fields and pastures, 
with little expense for the purchase. 

lam aware, that the ardor with which we 
are pursuing the improvement of our farms and 
our flocks has entrenched not a little upon our 
gallantry, and our domestic regards. A friend 
oust ramble through our enclosures, to witness 
the growth of our Ruta Baga or Mangel Wartzel, 
and visit the tenants of our barns and sties be- 
fore he can be admitted to our parlors, to en- 
joy an interview with our wives and children 
But, asin the purview of the concerns of the 
farmer, the health and management of his chil- 
dren are embraced, inasmuch as his business re- 
quires more of the immediate and uninterrupted 
attention of a robust family—I avail myselt of 
this occasion to offer a few remarks upon a 
branch of our general duty. 

On inspecting the bills of mortality, it is found 
that a great proportion of our race are cut off 





in infancy and childhood. Is this the necessary 


state of our existence? Has our wise Creator 
left the noblest of his work to perish, before 
the intellect, which is his image, has expanded 
to contemplate his goodness, and to adore his 
perfections? Has he bestowed on the brute 
creation better organs and powers for existence, 
and rendered instinct superior to reason in rear- 
ing their young? The supposition is both im- 
pious and absurd. 

Man is the enemy of his race. He is the only 
created being endowed with reason and the 
power of reflection, and he alone violates the dic- 
tates of nature in the management of his offspring. 

The wants of the infant, at its introduction 
into life, like those of the brute creation, are 
merely anwnal.— Nourishment and rest comprise 
the first demands of nature. To the indiscreet 
management of children, as respects the kind 


and quantity of their food, is, in a great meas- | 
ure, to be ascribed their sickly frames, and pre- | 


mature death. In early infancy they are com- 
monly gorged to repletion. If kind nature in- 
terferes to throw off the offending surplus, it is 
interpreted into an indication that too much ac- 
id cfthe stomach has contaminated the food. 
Instead of more caution, and a little abstinence, 
recourse is had to medicine to correct and rem- 
edy what does not exist. By the repetition of 
his error, and the means to counteract it, the 





tender organs of the stomach are deranged. | 


By debility, the necessary consequences of dis- 
tension, it soon becomes irritable, and unfit to 
retain and digest what, otherwise, would con- 
duce to health and growth. Acrimony is now in 
fact generated: the first passages are disorder- 
ed and cholera morbus or dysentery ensues. If 
the child survives infancy, the same indiscreet 
course awaits it. Instead of a simple and nn- 
tritious diet, in restricted measure, it surfeits on 
every thing it can see, which a vitiated appe- 
tite can craye. Its restlessness and flushes are 
ascribed to teething ; and its cries and starts, to 
worms. Some injudicious application is made : 
it dies in fits, or a fever terminates its life. 
By rest, the other primary requirement of na- 
ture, I mean still and quiet repose. ‘The cradle 
has so long been considered such an essential, 
if not the first requisite in house-keeping, that 
[ may be thought to have entered my second 
childhood, by denouncing it. But I venture to 
assert that its use is unnatural, and that it is not 
found a labour saving machine. Nature requires 
total, unbroken rest.—T hat use is second nature, 
is very strikingly exemplified by the introduction 
of this appendage to the nursery. The infant 





isnot only learned to sleep by unnatural motion, 
but, in process of time, will not sleep without ; | 
and instead ofstillness, may be made to require a! 
serenade in the vociferous lullaby of the nurse. | 
It must now be incessantly watched. If it stirs, | 
it is the business of some one to “ give the cra-| 
die a jog.” By the ordinary noise and business | 
of the family, its nap is rendered short and unin- | 
terrupted: it awakes fretful: it must be caress- 
ed and nursed until it again falls asleep; when, 
on tiptoe, it is again deposited in the cradle, to! 
be watched and jogged. This is trouble enough, | 
but it is only the beginning of it. ‘The child 
has been so accustomed to rocking and singing, 
that the mother must spend a restless night, ip 
bed, applying some substitute, or enduring its 
cries. say nothing of the luckless father, who, 
fatigued by the labour of the day, is urged from 








his perturbed slumber by his now impatient 


mate ; and, in groping for « candle or a cradle, 
comes in contact with some angle or projection 
of this ever protruding furnitore ; and, in his 
agony, execrates the cradle and all its concerns, 
and is half tempted to wish himself the worst of 
all wishes, that he had remained a Batcneion !_ 

Having banished the cradle, the Ladies will 
require me to furnish a substitute. A pillow, 
securely placed in a darkened room—or a bed, 
is all that is required. Begin early with the 
business. Let not the infant be hushed to rest 
in the nurse’sarms. At the fit season for sleep, 
deposit it in the place prepared, and leave it 
to itself,—should it cry, as it may at first, let 
not maternal fondness lead youto its side. The 
struggle, | know, will be hard to a fond mother ; 
but her discretion will induce her to persevere. 
A few repetitions of the task, and it will become 
as pleasant as any other endearing service. One 
weck’s discipline of mother and child, will les- 
sen, by at least one lialf, the trouble of rearing 
our offspring. 1 have witnessed this process 
and its effect in two families, by the most ten- 
der, but resolute mothers. Their children in 
infancy, were of little more trouble to them, 
than at an advanced period. When they ceas- 
ed to require sleep in the day-time, they were 
conveyed to their remote apartment, by day- 
light or in the dark, to them no matter which, 
and laid by for the night. By this course, the 
period as well as the cares of infancy and child- 
hood are abridged, and the energies and mental 
powers of youth and manhood are more early 
developed. 

jut Lam admonished that more interesting 
services await us. 

It is a subject of gratulation, Gentlemen, that 
since our last anniversary, the Legislature, with 
a foresight and liberality which evince their 
care for the best interests of the Commonwealth, 
have extended their bounty tor the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture and Manufactures, to ano- 
ther period of five years. This patronage, we 
trust, isin approbation of the measures we have 
taken for the improvement of these branches of 
national prosperity and independence, as well as 
in aid of our farther exertions. The specimens 
of skill, industry, and enterprize, which our Ma- 
nufacturers exhibit—the produce of the dairy— 
and the noble animals from our farms—but, 
more than all, the congregation of so many of 
our most respectable and substantial yeomaory, 
whose deportment gives credit and character to 
the day, afford a demonstration that our zeal 
has not declined. 

Amid the variety of animals exhibited, it will 
be noticed that the noblest is excluded. The 
Trustees have been governed by the considera- 
tion that the breed of Horses common in New- 
England, taking into the account the expense of 
rearing and keeping, and the qualities for la- 
bour on our rugged soil, is the best that can be 
introduced. In addition to this, it is believed 
that the interest of the farmer is promoted by 
substituting the Ox for the Horse, for most pur- 
poses, as he is fed with less expense, is more 
patient of labour, and more valuable when this 
service is ended. 

If racing is essential to the improvement of 
his breed, we may congratulate ourselves that 
this noble animal hasno part assigned in our ex- 
hibition. If the cruel service imposed is for the 


mere purpose of speculation and amusement, we 
may be more grateful that we have ao feelings 
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ing. The moral sense is improved or vitiated 
by degrees. Those who are delighted with 
this sport, may soon attain a relish for more 
cruel amusement. A late horse-race, at Long- 
Island,.was succeeded by a bull-bait, in New- 
York.—Some editors, who crowded their co- 
lumns with animated descriptions of the one, 
were scandalized at the toleration of the other. 
In regard to amusement, it may not be so re- 
fined and fashionable; but, in point of benefit, 
there is no difference. A mere race-horse is, 
in himself, a useless animal: he has no quality 
that can be advantageously transferred. 
bait may, with as much propriety, be patroniz- 
ed, under the imposing plea of benefitting the 


which would accord with his unnecessary suffer- | TIN saucepans, &c. as lightest and safest ;—if| 


A bull-| 


NEW EPGLARD FARE 








proper care is taken of them, and they are well 
dried and properly dried after they are cleaned, 
they are by far the cheapest ; the purchase of a 
new Tin saucepan being little more than the 
expense of tinning a Copper one. 

Take care that the Covers of your boiling 
pots fits close, not only to prevent unnecessary 
evaporation of the water, but that the smoke 
may not insinuate itself under the edge of the 
lid, and give the meat a bad taste’ 

If you let meat or poultry remain in the wa- 
ter after it is done enough, it will become sod- 
den and lose its flavor. 

Beef and Mutton a little under-done (especi- 
ally very large joints, which will make the bet- 


{ 














——— 
and which is the first piece of that style of wor, 
ever executed in America. 

These specimens are not presented for thei; 
intrinsic value, but merely as a tribute from one 
department of our home manufactures, to a dis. 
tinguished citizen, who has done so much to pa. 
'tronize domestic industry, in connexion with 
| the other leading interests of our state and na. 
tion. With sentiments of the highest respect, 

I am, Sir, Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
ISAAC M‘GAW. 
New-York, Nov. 13, 1823. 
(cory OF THE ANSWER.) 

Si—The elegant fabrics of American many. 

facture presented by the New-York Dying ani 





race of cows; or cock-fighting, for increasing) ter Hash or Broil,) is not a great fault ; by) Printing establishment, through you, have been 


the size of hens, as horse-racing for the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses. As to cruelty, 
what matters it to the bleeding animal, whether 
his sufferings are inflicted by the lash and spur 
of a Purdy, or the teeth of a bull-dog ? 

The exhibitions we have 


dency; but are preductive of rational pleasure 
and practical good. Our trial of speed and bot- 
tom calls forth the power of strength and skill 
to perform the indispensable labours of life. 
The pittance of a premium for excelling, is not 
given or received as a reward of victory ; but 
as a badge of honor to him, who, in the cause we 
patronize, adds most to the benefit of his coun- 
try. 


ostentation—but as a grateful offering to our 
bountiful Benefactor, who has given us the good 
land we possess, and the blessings we enjoy. 








From the Cook’s Oracle. 


BOILING. 
[Concluded from page 142.] 

For those who choose their Food thoroughly 
cooked, which all will who have any regard for 
their Stomachs, twenty minutes to a pound will 
not be found too much for gentle simmering by 
the side of the fire ; allowing more or less time, 
according to the thickness of the Joint, and the 
coldness of the Weather; always remembering 
the slower it boils the better. 

Without some practice it is difficult to teach 
any art; and Cooks seem to suppose, they must 
be right, if they put meat into a pot, and set it 


over the fire for a certain time,—making no al-_ 


lowance, whether it simmers without a bubble, 
or boils a gallop. 

Fresh-killed Meat will take much longer time 
boiling than that which has been kept till it 
is what the butchers call ripe,—and longer in 
cold than in warm weather; if it be frozen it 
must be thawed before boiling as before roast- 
ing ;—if it be fresh killed it will be tough and 
hard, Uf you stew itever so long, and ever so gent- 
ly. In cold weather, the night before the da 
you dress it, bring it into a place of which the 
temperature is not less than 45 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. 

The size of the Bowinc Ports should be adapt- 
ed to what they are to contain: the larger the 
Saucepan, the more room it takes up on the 
fire, and a larger quantity of Water requires 
proportionate increase of Fire to boil it. 

In Small Families, we recommend BLOCK 


assembled to wit-| 
ness and patronize, have no demoralizing ten-| 


Our display of the improved productions | 
of the earth, and of man, and of the firstlings of 
our flocks, is not made, we trust in the spirit of 


‘some people it is preferred ;‘but Lamb, Pork, | 


and Veal, are uneatable if not thoroughly boil- 
,ed—-but do not over-do them. 

A Trivet, or Fish drainer put on the bottom 
of the boiling Pot, raising the contents about an 
inch and a half from the bottom, will prevent 
that side of the meat which comes next the 
bottom from being done too much,—and the low- 
er part of the meat will be as delicately done as 
the other part; andthis will enable you to take 
out the contents of the Pot without sticking a fork 
&c. into it. Ifyou have nota trivet,use four Skew- 
ers, or a Soup plate laid the wrong side upwards. 

Take care of the Liquor you have boiled Poal- 
try or Meat in ; in Five Minutes you may make 
it into excellent Soup. 

The good Housewife never boils a Joint 


Soup. Ifthe Liquor be too salt, only use halt 
the quantity, and the rest water ; wash Salted 
meat well with cold water before you put it 
into the boiler. 


ALAA 


From the New-York Statesman. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 

The following correspondence between Mr. 
M‘Gaw, agent of the large printing and dying 
establishment of Messrs. Barrets, Tileston & Co. 

at Staten Island, and Mr. Clinton, was hand. 
led to us this morning, and we take pleasure in 
‘laying it before our readers. This. establish- 
ment is yet in its infancy ; but promises to be 
j of great importance to the country. Already, 
|immense quantities of silk, damaged in exporta- 
tion, and formerly useless to the merchant, are 
now readily restored to their original colours, 
and manufactured into handkerchiefs for home 
consumption or foreign exportation : 

Hon. De Wirt Cuuntroyx— 

Permit me, Sir, in behalf of the “ New-York 
Dying and Printing Establishment,” to testify 
their respect and gratitude for your successful 
exertions in internal improvement, and the warm 
interest you feel in American manufactures, by 
presenting to you a few vest patterns, printed 
at their Establishment, and for which the pre- 





Yy|mium was awarded at the late annual fair in 


this city. It is from distinguished statesmen like 
yourself, who correctly appreciate whatever 
contributes to the glory and independence of a 
nation, that native genius and native skill ex- 
pect encouragement and protection. 

To Mrs. Clinton they beg leave to present a 
few yards of printed muslin, exclusively of A- 
merican manufacture, printed at the same place, 
acd for which the premium was also awarded, 





without converting the Broth intu some sort of 


highly gratifying to me, as evidence of the in. 
genuity of our manufacturers, and of the good 
opinion of the members of an excellent institu. 
tion, which has greatly contributed to elevate 
|the character and extend the usefulness of ay 
| important branch of productive industry. 

| have always considered it the incumben; 
duty of our citizens and our government to en- 
courage our own manufactures—which must a 
all times be deemed a great interest that recip. 
rocates the benefits it receives, and acts with 
the most propitious influence on the other pri- 
mary sources of national prosperity, using and 
enhancing the products of the soil, and at the 
same time creating the means, administering 
the demands, and exciting the energies of com- 
merce ; I feel pleased, therefore, to understani, 
that you duly appreciate my views on this sub- 
ject; and | pray you to present my respectiul 
acknowledgments to the respectable associations 
which you represent, and to accept my sincere 
thanks for the kind and courteous manner in 
which you have expressed yourself in my be- 
half. 1 am, Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
DE WITT CLINTON, 
Isaac M‘Gaw, Esq. 
mntaioce 
From the Free Press. 

We have been politely furnished by the Hon. Mr. 
BAYLIES, with the following extracts from his Address 
before the Bristol County Agricultural Society, which 
we take great pleasure in presenting to our readers. 


* It is now but little more than two hundred 
years since our soil was first imprinted by the 
footsteps of a white man. 

* Some of the trees which formed a part of the 
primeval forest are still remaining; their huge 
limbs are still defying the blasts of winter, and 
the storms of autumn; still towering in the 
pride of their strength, uninjured by the as 
saults of time, andsurviving the destruction of 
nations. 

 'The wild race which once sheltered in their 
shades have disappeared, the places which once 
knew them, now know them no more. The 
posterity of the humble and wandering pilgrims 
who succeeded them have swelled into a na- 
tion, and yet, the trees remain; human laws, 
and human customs, language, government, phi- 
losophy and the arts may, and do change, but 
nature continues her certain though silent pro- 
gress, for her laws are eternal and immutable. 
“In the year 1621, Edward Winslow travers- 
ed this region on his first journey to the savage 
chief, who ruled this then savage domain, and 
the seat of whose dominion was at Montaup, 
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_ whortleberries were the only native fruits. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 
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(now Bristol) from Tittiquet to Swansey he dis- 
covered but two nations, and no settlements.— 

Although the ground was cleared on each bank 
of yonder river, yet the melancholy silence of 
its desolation was uninterrupted save by the 
cries of wild beasts, who were prowling for 
prey through the horrid solitude of this wilder- 
ness. The wolf made his den within sight ot 
this house. ‘The startled deer swept along the 
common, and wild Turkies winged their flight 
where the Temples of the true God are now 
elevating their spires to the hezvens. 

« A few scattering savages served to tell that 
man was here, anda few patches of maize ser- 
yed to show the amount of his labors. 

“ A tribe of savages in number less than three 
thousand occupied a part of Rhode Island and 
the whole ancient colony of Plymouth, gather- 





ing a wretched subsistence, and frequently per- 
ishing, the miserable victims of famine, where, | 
more than 150,000 civilized beings are now 
supported in ease and in pienty. 

* It is the skilful application of labor to the | 
soil, it is the science of Agriculture, it is supe- | 
rior knowledge in the art of cultivating the | 
earth, which has thus multiplied its capabili- | 
ties. 

* By constant watches against the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts, the aborigines strove to 
cultivate in small quantities a single species of 
squash and pumpkin ; kidney beans and maize 
or Indian corn. On the borders of the fresh 
water streams grew a species of coarse grass, 
a more worthless species covered some of the 
largest plains, and in the vicinity of salt water, 
the marsh grass, then, as now, grew in rank lux- 
uriance. Wild cherries, raspberries, wild grapes, 
strawberries, boxberries, blackberries, and 


“ The hog, the sheep, the horse and all the 
beasts of draught were unknown. All other 
grains, grass, vegetables, roots, plants and all 
other domestic animals have been introduced in- 
to this, from other countries. 

“ The original species of forest wood still re- 
mains, but few exotics have been introduced, 
and some of those might have been spared. 

“ The agricultural riches of different regions 
have been diffused and made common by the 
operations of war, commerce and emigration.— 
The love of the agricultural art has diffused its 
improvements, and its curiosities, rather than 
the more important objects of its culture. 

“The ferocious soldiers, and bigoted fenat- 
ics of Spain have given to the world a treasure 
richer than the philosopher’s stone or the elixir 
of immortality, by transferring the wild pota- 
toe from the region of the River La Plata and 
the mountains of Chili to Europe. By this the 
world has been saved forever from the desola- 
tions of famine. ‘The goodness of God is man- 
ifested in every thing. ‘The same hands which 
destroyed human life without measure, and 
without mercy, have given to countless millions 
the means of living; and by introducing the 
precious bark of Peru into medicine have driv- 
en from the earth a desolating scourge which 
destroyed more victims than the plague, or yel- 
low fever. 

“It isnot by partial introduction of fine animals 
from other countries, a solitary bull, or horse, 
or sheep, or swine of'a single species, but from 
the introduction of all the valuable breeds from 





every country, thatthe great objects of obtain- 
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ing the most perfect of every breed can be at-| manufactory, one hundred farmersare sure of a 


tained. To effect this, the institution of socie- 
ties like ours is peculiarly favorable. 

** Whenever our funds are sufficient to author- 
ise the expense of the importation, every vari- 
ety of valuable foreign animals, ought to be in- 
troduced here, particularly of beef catile. | 
will venture to assert that our boundless em- 
pire contains no soi] and no climate more con- 
genial to the production of fine beef than the 
necks of Swansey and Somerset, that part of 
Troy which lies on the river, the parts of Dart- 
mouth and Westport which are situated on the 
sea, and the adjoining part of the state of Rhode 
island, including all the islands in Narraghansett 
Bay. 

“It is in your power to exhibit beef unequal- 


led in Leadenhall market, and surpassing the | 


Magnus and Maximus of Connecticut river. 

* | trust you will excuse me, if | briefly advert 
to a circumstance which in some places has 
threatened to destray the harmony which ought 
to exist between two great national interesis, 
for whose equal encouragement our society was 
instituted. An attempt has been made to excite 
a jealousy between the manufacturers and the 
farmers by representing their interests as hos- 
tile and incompatible, and that the prosperity 
of the one was necessarily injurious to the other. 

“A position more false than this could not have 
been assumed. Before the extension of the ma- 
nufacturing system, agriculture flourished from 
the operations of commerce, but the world was 
in a situation novel and peculiar, there was a ge- 
neral war amongst the nations (with the excep- 
tion of ours) a war which required vast armies : 
To supply them the agricultural productions of 
America were sought because America being 
neutral could carry safely, and sell cheap. 

“ The military force of the West Indies also 
drew their supplies from the states. The war 
having terminated, this lucrative commerce is 
at an end. Every European nation can supply 
more of the productions of agriculture than are 
necessary for the subsistence of their population, 
and of course there must every where be a sur- 
plus which cannot be used. Great Britain who 
is possessed of more colonies than any other 
nation, by some late regulations has endeavored 
to supply the wants of one colony with the 
productions of another. Wheat, rye and pota- 
toes have been imported into this country from 
others, and it is now an undeniable fact, that 
the surplus productions of New-England cannot 
be sold in foreign markets without loss. 

“ Butif a certain and convenient domestic 
market can be created, the farmer loses nothing 
by the failure of foreign markets, which would 
be necessarily uncertain and fluctuating, but do- 
mestic markets, would be steady, and the de- 
mand would be constant. 

* The benefits of the domestic market may be 
familiarly illustrated. A family is withdrawn 
from agriculture, and employed in manufactur- 
ing, which family must be fed and supported. 
A farmer in the neighborhood, can raise a suffi- 
ciency from his farm to supply his own family, 
and surplus enough to support the other. The 
tamily employed in the steady labor of a manu- 
factory cannot cultivate the earth, and their 
wants are supplied with the surplus of him who 
does, which otherwise might have been unsold, 
and both are benefitted. 

“If one hundred families are employed in a 


' 


market. 

“A manufacturing population rear up cities and 
villages, lands of course become more valuable, 
more saleable, and more productive. A manu- 
facturing population must be fed by agricultural 
population ; of course agricultural labour be- 
comes more productive. ‘lhe land is better 
cultivated, its hidden capacities are developed, 
and the manufacturing village is soon surround- 
ed by a continuous garden. Both classes are dai- 
ly adding to their own wealth, as well as to the 
aggregate wealth of the nation. 

“ Examine the history of the world and you 
will invariably find that the progress of agricul- 
ture bas been by far the most rapidin those na- 
tions which have fostered the other great 
branches of national industry. Therefore let 


{no unworthy jealousies exist between the farmer 


and the manufacturer. They are mutual aids 
to each other. It is for the interest of both 
classes that both should flourish.” 
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From the New York Statesman. 

Natural History.—We are indebted to a cor- 
respondent and friend for a copy of a Discourse 
on the Utility of Natural History.—delivered be- 
fore the Berkshire Medical Institution at the or- 
ganization of the Lyceum in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 10th of September last: by 
the Rev. Edward Hitchcock, of Conway. The 
author ofthis pamphlet has brought much tal- 
ent, much learning, and much good sense to 
the illustration of his subject. He appears to 
be well versed not only in his own profession, 
but in that of medicine, and in the several 
branches of natural history. From his view 
and citations, it is evident he is a gentleman 
of extensive reading. ‘To the question so of- 
ten asked—of what use are the pursuits of 
natural science? he has given very full and 
satisfactory answers. ‘This address is arranged 
under three general divisions: first, the utility 
of natural history in relation to the common 
and social interests of man: secondly, its util- 
ity in relation to intellectual improvement : 
and thirdly, its religious influence on the 
mind. Under these several heads, he has ad- 
duced a great variety of arguments and en- 
forced them with no ordinary share of eloquence, 
combined with taste and piety. His specula- 
tions on the various geological theories are both 
learned and rational, defending the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation and of the deluge. 

At the conclusion of the discourse, sever- 
al gentlemen from Berkshire and the ad- 
joining counties, formed a society under the 
name of the Lyceum of Natural History of the 
Berkshire Medical Institution, and adopted a con- 
stitution. At a subsequent meeting of the mem- 
bers, Chester Dewey, A. A. S. was elected 
President ; D. Hunt, M. D. Rev. Edward Hitch- 
cock, and J. P. Batchelder, M. D. Vice Presi- 
dents; Henry H. Childs, M.D. and Dr. O. 
Wright, Curators; Henry K. Strong, Secretary, 
and Samuel M. McKay, ‘Treasurer. 

The Lyceum have already received several 
boxes of minerals, shells, Indian implements, 
and animals, from different parts of the country, 
and a respectable cabinet is collected in the in- 
fancy of the association. Considerable additions 


are expected from a class of about eighty medi- 














cal students, now attending a course of lectures 
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at the institution with which the Lyceum was 
connected. The members respectfully solicit 
the aid of gentlemen in increasing their cabinet 
of curiosities. This society appears to have 
commenced under favorable auspices, and 
will doubtless become extensively useful in the 
cultivation and diffusion of natural science. 


Human o> Asi pecan to accurate tables 
kept in London, it appears that the mean dura- 
tion of the life of Man is several years longer 
than it was 100 years ago. It was said by an em- 
inent physician of our country, that according to 
the principles of longevity in other animals, 
men ought to live 100 years; and that the 
abridgement of that period was owing to 
their unnatural and Inxurious manner of living. 
—The English calculators attribute the increas- 
ed longevity of the moderns to better food, 


warmer clothing, and more comfortable dwel- 
lings. No doubt the extermination of the 
small pox, the amelioration of several other 
diseases, and the increased skill in the healing 
art, have also hadan effect to produce the grat- 
ifying result. 


Method of Polishing or Cleaning a Stove.— 
Take 1-4 Ib. Black Lead, mix it with water, 
then put it on the Stove with a paint brush, 
and after it is perfectly dry, take a stiff brash 
to it, which in a few minutes will produce a 
handsome polish. The above is recommended 
by our first rate Stove Polishers.— Boston Gaz. 

;— ___} 

Coution.—It will be seen by our record of 
deaths, that a man died recently in Massachu- 
setts, in consequence of drinking oil of tansy, 
through mistake. Within a few weeks the 
lives of two ladies, one in this town and the 
other in East-Greenwich, were endangered, by 
their incautiously taking with tansy water 
some portion of the deleterious oil which floats 
upon the surface.— Rhode Island American. 


The Rahway (N. J.) Advocate mentions, as 
a great day’s work, that Mr. Isaac Thornall husk- 
ed, for a bet, between sunrise, and sunset, one 
hundred and thirty and a half bushels of corn. 
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Winter Buller.—If milch cows were fed with roots 
butter might be made during the winter. Some dairy 
women, however, complain that it is almost impossible 
to churn their cream into butter in cold weather. Mr, 
Van Emberg [See N. E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 124, 125.] 
directs to keep the milk till it begins to change, and 
then to churn it. He advises to mix the night’s milk 
with that of the next morning, and “in summer thi, 
change generally takes place about ten o’clock ; in 
cold weather it requires to be kept longer for this pur- 
pose, say in spring and autumn, the milk of the first 
iness may be kept till the day following, and then re- 
quires the addifion of warm water to the milk to bring 
jt to the right temperature for churning.” Others ad- 
vise in cold weather to pour as much boiling water into 
the cream as will bring it to about the temperature of milk 
just from the cow. It is said that cream managed in 
that way will require but very little churning, and is 
attended with no disadvantage except that the butter 
will be white a day or two. 


t is said in Hunter's Georgical Essays that good but- | 





ter may be made from cows fed on turnips as fol- 
lows. 

‘** Let the vessels which receive the milk be kept con- 
stantly clean, and well scalded with boiling water. 
When the milk is brought from the dairy, with every 
cight quarts mix one quart of boiling water, and then 
put it up to stand for cream.” This it is asserted will 
destroy the taste of the turnip, and perhaps may facil- 
itate the process of churning. 

Dr. Deane’s N. England Farmer states that “a 
strong rancid flavor will be given to the butter 
churn so near the fire as to heat the wood in the winter 
season. In churning for butter always have an orifice 
sufficient for the air to have access to the cream. Butter 
is produced by the union ofoxygene with the cream, 
and more butter will be produced, and of a finer flavor, 
if the churn is sufficiently open. 

It isrecommended by some writers to shorten the op- 
eration of churning by mixing a little distilled vinegar 
with the cream in the churn. A table spoonful or two 
to a gallon of cream is advised, and the acid may be 
carried off by washing the butter in two or three chan- 
ges of water. 

In Scotland dairy women give their butter a fine yel- 
low color by grating some orange carrots, straining the 


if we 


juice and mixing it withthe cream previous to churn- 


ing. Butter thus made acquires not only a beautiful 
yellow color, but a flavor which adds greatly to its 
value. The quantity of carrot juice to be used must 
be ascertained by experiment and the judgment of the 
manufacturer. 

Although the following mode of curing butter has 
been published in newspapers and agricultural works, 
it may be new to some of our readers. 

** Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
of sugar, and one part of salt petre, beat them up to- 
gether so as to blend the whole completely: take one 
ounce of this composition for every sixteen ounces of 
butter. Mix it thoroughly with the butter, as soon as 
it has been freed from the milk (which should be done 
effectually,) and put it without loss of time into the ves- 
sels prepared to receive it, pressing “it so close as to 
have no air holes, or any kind of cavities within it ;— 
smooth the surface, and if you expect it will be more 
than two days before you add more, cover it close up 
with a piece of clean linen that has been dipped in 
melted butter, that is exactly fitted to the edges of the 
vessel all round, soasto exclude the airas much as 
possible, without the assistance of watery brine.— 
When more butter is to be added, remove the 
covering, and let the butter be applied close above 
the former, pressing it down, and smoothing it 
as before, and so on till the vessel is full. When 
full, let the two covers be spread over it with 
the greatest care, and leta little melted butter be 
poured round the edges, so as to fill up every cranny, 
and effectually exclude the air. A little straw may 
then be strewed over the whole, and the cover firmly 
fixed down, toremain closely shut till opened for use. 

‘* Butter cured in this manner, does not taste well till 
it has stood at least a fortnight after being salted: af- 
ter that period has elapsed, it eats with a rich marrowy 
taste that no other butter ever acquires. Butter thus 
cured will go well to the East or West Indies.” 

ee _—_——A~r 

American Munyfactured Leaden Pipes for Aque- 
ducts.—We have before us some specimens of leaden 
pipes, manufactured by Mr. David Loring, of Concord, 
Massachusetts, which are neatly wrought, and have 
every appearance of being fully equal to any leaden 
pipe imported from England, These pipes are of vari- 


+ 





— 
ous sizes, and we are informed are afforded at a Cheaper 
rate than those of a similar quality manufactureg j, 
Great Britain. Pipe of a diameter sufficient for supply. 
ing water for a common family, including what would }y 
necessary for a barn yard, well stocked with cattle, iy 
furnished, and placed in the ground, (after the ditch j, 
dug) for $1, 25 a rod, which is cheaper, we are tojq 
than wooden pipes can be bored and laid. ‘The rw, 
tion of these pipes has no assignable limits, as they a; 
not liable to rust or decay in the ground; and are wo. 
ranted to withstand the pressure of the carth and y;. 
ter. 

Specimens of this pipe, of different diameters, y;ji), 
the different prices marked on them, are left at the A». 

is] 
ricultural Warehouse of Lincoln, Fearing & Co., No, 
20, Merchants’ Row, Boston; where they may be jp. 
spected by any persons who may wish for further in{o;. 
mation on this subject. 

Rapid Growth of a Swine.—A friend writes to ws thy 
he * sold a pig last spring, which was slaughtered «. 
ven months after the sale, and had gained one poi; 
and one third a day, without making any allowance {y; 
his being weighed, in the first instance, when alive, aud 
killed and dressed when he was weighed last.” 

_— MAS 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Mr. Enrror, 

Sin—I noticed in your paper of the 15th inst. a con. 
munication from *‘.4 Subscriber,” on the subject of ei. 
ting hay and straw. As the communicaticn ay j}¢ ais | 
be made from disinterested motives, I hope it wiil ¢. 
cite the attention, which it merits, not only from ou 
wealthy farmers, but from those to whom it would tx 
of the utmost consequence in point of economy. I haye 
been long in the habit of cutting not oniy straw, bu: 
common hay and cornstalks, and have experiencéd 
the good effects in the appearance of my stock ; and 
have proved beyond a doubt that the greatest saving 
may be made in this mode of expending fodder. T\y 
present season is a favorable time for those unacguaint- 
ed with the profit and advantage to be derived fic 
this mode of feeding. Although hay may not te 
scarce, nor uncommonly dear, yet it is not so abundant 
as we frequently have had it for seasons past. From 
this circumstance, I think many farmers may be indue- 
ed to try the experiment, which if fairly tested would 
never be abandoned. 

One great and principal reason, which I have often 
heard assigned by many of my neighbors for not adopt. 
ing this practice is the hard labor it occasions, and th: 
want of a suitable machine for the purpose. To re- 
move these objections, I will take the liberty to recon- 
menda new and useful machine, now manufacturd, 
and for sale at the Agricultural Fstablishment, (so cal- 
led,) in Merchant’s Row. This machine appears to 
combine every qualification necessary to remove the 
objectionable points. It does not require hard lator, 
is not an expensive machine, is simple and plain in its 
construction, easy in its operation, and every way well 
calculated for hand labor. W. 

RTE LTTE TENET 


FOREIGN. 


Spain.—The last accounts from that unhappy cour- 
try are, as usual, confused and contradictory. Some 
reports represent the country as still in a state of agita- 
tion ; and that the constitutional leaders still keep the 
field. A private letter from Bayonne of the 14th ult. 
states that ‘* the impulse has been given by Ballastero:, 
who is with a respectable force in the neighbouring 
mountains. The cry in all thaticountry is * the Cov- 
stitution or death,’ and they wear the green ribband. 
Jaen is not tranquil. The desertion is considerable, 
and the priso-.crs of Riego’s corps escape as if by a wi 
racle from prison.” It is also said that the proclema- 
tion of the King, declaring all the acts of the Constits 
tional Government null and void including all the !cavs 
made by that government, continves to create much 
excitement among the capitaliste, who have been ctal- 
ing in Spanish Bonds. It is rumoured that France, 
Spain and Portugal intend to join their efforts to rc stort 
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the Spanish colonies of South America to the sway of 
the mother country. These, however, with many other 
similar reports are entitled to little credit. The fact, 
we believe, is that the war is substantially finished, and 
the French armies are on their way to France, having 
accomplished what were stated to have been their ob- 
‘ects, viz. to set Ferdinand at liberty, and enable him 
to bestow on his kingdom such a constitution as to his 
royal clemency may seem meet. It appears to be the 

olitical creed of these regenerators of Spanish despot- 
jsm that the people of Spain are not only the King’s 
subjects, but his properly, and can enjoy neither rights 
nor privileges excepting what he pleases to favour them 
with. That the people were created for the sole use of 
the King; and that all right as well as power has its 
origin in the crown, of which the people are vassals. 
This we farmers would call ‘ putting the cart before 
the horse.” It is like setting a building on its ridge 
pole, “ the pinnacle for its foundation.” The fountain 
of power is or should be, the will of the people, not of a 


stupid and effeminate individual. We hope, however, | 
that King Log will not turn to a scorpion, but that Fer- | 
dinand, although a despotic, may not prove a cruel and | 


vindictive monarch. 

Newly constructed Ma:t.—An Fnglish paper says, the 
Geroa, 74, Capt. Sir Thomas Livingston, is ordered to 
sea immediately to try the newly constructed mast, 
which consists of a much greater number of pieces than 
heretofore. A considerable saving is contemplated by 


this, not only in the original purchase of the timber, | 


The Weather.—On comparing the observations for 
publication in this paper, the present year, with those 
of the last, we find that the mea temperature of the 
month of October last year was 50 1-2°, and the pre- 
sent year 48°. ‘Ihe mean temperature of the month 
of November 1822, was 44°, and that of the same 
month in 1823, 35 1-2°, From this comparison it ap- 
pears that the average heat of the month of October 
has been 2 1-2 degrees less than that of October last 
year, and the average heat of November, 8 1-2 degrees 
less than that of the same month last year. 

Daily Advertiser. 





the last accounts from that quarter. 


taken down with the disease.” 





Baron de Scheck, a distinguished Botanist, has arriv- 
ed at Norfolk from the West Indies, on his way to 
the northern cities. We understand from the Nor- 
folk Beacon that he is desirous of making the Horti- 


the manner of cultivating this excellent vegetable. 
From the terms of commendation bestowed on it as an 
esculent, we should be gratified to learn that an ex- 
periment was about to be made, to test its adaptation 
| to our soil and climate.—Bos. Gaz. 








An interesting volume, under the title of ‘Vermont 


but in the event of the mast sustaining injury, the sound , S/afe Papers,” compiled by authority, has been lately 


parts will be easily convertible. 





DOMESTIC. 


published, containing an account of the controversies 
in which that state was engaged from the year 1779, 
during a period of twenty-five years. We wish that 
works of this description were published in every state 


Stage Accidents.—On the 16th ult. the driver of the in the Union, underthe inspection of the government, 
mail stage left his seat to open the gate of the tcll | They would furnish a mass ofauthentic materials, which 


bridge, at Schenectady, N. Y. and the horses, being | 
frighted at the violence with which the gate opened, | 


suddenly wheeled round and overset the stage. Mr. 
Brewster, of Herkimer, one of the passengers, was tak- 


/ 
t 


would be invaluable to future historians of our country, 
and render their histories invaluable to the world. 
Con. Journal. 

We learn from Montpelier, that the following gentle- 


ev up as dead, and his life is said to be in great j eopar- men have been elected by the legislature, trustees of the 


dy; Major S. Clark, of Utica, also received a very dan- | 


gerous wound on the head. 





university of Vermont. 
Jonas Galusha, Robert Pierpont, Charles Adams, 
Rev. Mr. Hoyt, Joseph D. Farnsworth, Sam’! Prentiss, 


On the 21st ult. as the Boston Mail Stage was cross- | Isaac Fletcher, Horace Everett, Hon. Samuel C. Allen. 


ing the Hadson, near Albany, the scow in which the | 
staze was, had got on the opposite side, and was fasten- | 
ed witha chain, while the driver was in the act of 
riding on shore, which the two leading horses had gain- 
ed, the chain by which the scow was fastened sudden- 
ly gave way and precipitated the horses back into the 
river, and the two wheel horses were drowned. Two 
passengers were in the stage at the time, one of whom 
jumped ashore, and the other was saved by getting in- 
toa skiff. The mail was thoroughly soaked, and it be- 
came necessary todry it before it could be sent to its: 
place of destination. 


Shocking Accident.—A young man, by the name of 
Joseph Rogers, lately fell from the fore yard of the sch. 
Mariner lying at a wharf in Nantucket, struck his | 
head on the railing, and immediately expired, his brains 
being literally dashed out! The poor fellow was 
po to exclaim “‘save me.” He left a wife and 
child. aminune 


Large Steer.—On the 28th of last month Mr. J. 
Scott, of Clarke County, drove a steer through Paris. 
Ken. on his way to Cincinnati, which was raised by him, 
aud is said to be the largest in America, or perhaps in 
the world. He is 8 years old, is judged to be seventeen 
hands high, to measure from 11 to 12 feet from the end 
of the nose to the root of tail, and, and to weigh 3000 
neat, or 4000 gross.— Western paper. 

This steer somewhat surpasses the “ Prodigous Lin- 
colnshire Ox,” one of John Bull’s Phenomena, whose 
live weight was 3712 Ibs. See N. E. Far. v. ii. p- 47. 


Cause of the Greeks.—A late No. of the New York 
Statesman informs that a considerable sum has been 
given in that city to aid “ the patriot spirits, who are 
80 gallantly fighting to recover the long lost liberties 
of Greece, and we have the pleasure to state that Al- 
derman Robert M™ has this morning presented to 
the Greek nation a 42 pound gun, cast at his 
ewn foundery.” 





of Mass. and Salma Hale of N. H. 

The prospects of this institution are flattering, and it 
seems to be rising in the scale of importance and use- 
fulness. From acatalogue, just published it appears 
there are 53 Students belonging to the four classes, and 
55 Medical students. In February, 1822, there were 
but 20 students attachedto the University. 





Domestic Manufactures.—The New-Jersey Legisla- 
ture has incorporated the Messrs. Haights and others 
of New York, for the purpose of manufactoring ingrain 
carpeting, and other goods, at the Little Falls, with a 
capital of $200,000. 

Rot in Sheep.—Dried Juniper Berries are the best 
antidote against this destructive epidemic. As soon as 
the slightest symptoms of it appear in a flock, a hand- 
ful of these berries should be given for every two sheep 
per day, and to be continued until all apprehension is 
removed. 

Summer Squashes.—There was raised, in the year 
1822, by Capt. Sylvanus Watriss, of this village, ‘wo 
hundred and twenty one Summer Squashes, from one 
seed. Each Squash, by actual count, contained, on an 
average, 170 seeds. Producing, 37,570 fold.—We 
place this to the credit of the fertile banks of Con- 
necticut river. Who among us would wish to exchange 
them for Mississipian swamps, issuing forth snakes, al- 
ligators, pestilence and death.— Windsor Vt. Journal, 














NOTICE. 

UBSCRIBERS indebred for the first volume of the 

Farmer, are earnestly requested to make immediate 
payment at this office. The sum die from each is 
small, but the aggregate amounts to a large sum, and 
unless received soon, the subscriber will suffer very se- 
rious inconvenience in consequence. 

Nov. 29, 1823. THOMAS W. SHEPARD. 





FARMER’S ALMANAC, FOR 1824. 


Yellow Fever existed in New Orlcans at the date of 
A Natches paper, 
dated Oct. 27th, says, ** the last mail brought intelli- 
gence of several late deaths, and of others recently 


culturists of the United States acquainted with the! 


properties of the vegetable called the rracocha, and | 


| 


| 


JACK FOR SALE. 

ARBAROSSA, a Jack, bred by the subscriber, frem 

a large Spanish Jennet, and sired by an import- 
ed Maltese Jack of the pure Onagra stock, is offered for 
sale. He is now two years and four months old, 
measures 14, and will, when at his full growth, un- 
doubtedly exceed 15 hands in height—uniting the bone 
and power of the large Spanish breed, with the spirit, 
activity and vigor of the Maltese. At the late exhibi- 
tion at Brighton, he was pronounced, by several gen- 
tlemen of respectibility, who have examined this spc- 
cies of stock in Spain, the Islands in the Mediteranean, 
and in South America, to be superior to any they 
ever saw. 

BARrBARossa is perfectly docile and kind, was kcpt 
with a Filly immediately after wearing, and has pro- 
pensities, seldom found in imported Jacks, which must 
enhance his value in the estimation of those accustom- 
ed to breeding mules. A full warranty of his powers 
will accompany the bill of sale—i.nd the subscriber has 
no hesitation in asserting that he is equal to the ccle- 








OR sale at this Office, the Farmer’s Almanac for 
Nov. 24. 


1824. 


brated Jack, Compound, bred by Gen. Washington ; 
(being of the same grade) and that he is superior to 
any now in the United States or that can be imported. 

If not applied for speedily he will be shipped to the 
Island of Cuba, where a much higher price can be ob- 


tained than is now asked. Ss. W. POMEROY. 
Brighton, Nor. 21, 1823. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c.— 








[ Revised and corrected every Friday.] 

















FROM! TO 
D.. a..€, 
ASHES, pot, 1st sort, ton. |140 145 
pearl do. 135 137 50 
BEANS, white, . . . . . |bush 90} 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, bbl.| 8 OC} 8 25 
cargo, Nol, .. . . 6 25) 6 50 
vee er ae ee 5 25) 5 50 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new | Ib. ly 13 
sti 2d qual. § 1] 
small kegs, family, 16 18 
CHEESE, new milk . .. . 7 10 
skimed milk, 3 4 
4! See & 9 
FLAX SEED 2.0: o's foom £3 88 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. |jbbl.| 7 75 
Genessee, cured 7 75 
Rye, best 3 75 
GRAIN, Rye bush 61 
Corn ° 55 65 
Barley 67 7 
Oats eek ee 43 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort e. lb. 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 30 34 
ESREE, 0+ wt 4 te we oe o reokt £8 OQ. 8 19 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern |zal. 66 70 
PLAISTER PARIS . fton.| 3 O00] 3 2% 
PORK, Bone Middlings new, . |bbl. | 14 50) 15 60 
Cargo, No 1, a 12 00 
SS) UG er 11 OO} 11 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, + jbush| 2 00 
oe ee ee eer ee lb. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 7 40 
Native oa 31 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . .. . Ib. 7 10 
PORK, fresh “a5” ; 5 7 
. . = > Sea . 3 8 
MUTTON and LAMB, 2 8 
ns) 8«6< 6s. 2 ¢ 7} 9 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 16 18 
jump, best: 2 kl. 17 20 
D's 6 ae! 6ycelie +, al 16 20 
Muy mye, . » . ee tw UR 7 
Indian, . 75 
POTATOES, ede Beh 3C 37 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . bbl. | 2 251 250 
HAY, according to quality, ton.! 17 20 0@ 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
PARAMOUNT PUNNING;—OR SETTING 
AND SITTING DOWN. 
A chap once told St. Patrick’s Dean, 
While rising from his seat, ‘* I mean 
To set up for a wit.” 
*¢ Ah? quoth the Dean, “‘If that betrue, 


The very best thing you'can do 
Is down again (o szt.” 


Too many, like that would-be wit, 

Set up for what they are not fit, 
And always lose their aim ;— 

Set up for wisdom, wealth, renown, 

But end the farce by sitling down, 
With poverty and shame. 


A middling farmer thinks he can 
Set up to be a gentleman 
And then sit down content ; 


Those lines inserted, the stanza would read as follows: 


How dear to roam along the sunny hills, 

When autumn spreads her bounties o’er the plain ; 
When industry his garner’d treasure fills 

With richest stores from fields of ripen’d grain, 
When slow across the glebe the ponderous wain, 
Deep laden with the yellow ears is drawn ; 
While from wide trees that overhang the lane, 
The ripe red apples, shaken down at dawn, 


Lie scatter’d thick and far along the level lawn. 


Though we plead guiliy to the accusation of having 


mutilated this passage, we can assure the author 
there was no malice prepense in the matter, and we 
should be happy to atone for our error by printing cor- 
rectly some future productions of his muse. 








MISCELLANY. 





ANECDOTES. 
Original Anecdote—A peculiarity generally 


- a 
you have a pair of tin boots, I should like them» 
said he pettishly, “ O yes,” said the pedlar, an, 
running to his cart, returning with a pair o 
candle moulds, “ those sir, will exactly fit you" 
[Albany Argus, 

Taking Advice.—An avaricious, hypocondria. 
cal gentleman fancied himself to be very muc}, 
out of health, but being too penurious to pay, 
doctor’s fee, thought he would steal an opinio, 
concerning hiscase. Accordingly, one day, be. 
ing in familiar conversation with one of the {y. 
culty, he asked him what he should take {i 
such a complaint. ‘Ill tell you,” said the do. 
tor, “‘ you should take advice.” 


PRUDENTIAL MAXIMS. 
The eye of a master will do more work tha, 
his hands; and not to oversee workmen is {) 
leave your purse open. 


Trusting too much to other men’s care is th: 


wae 


if 


+ | 


But after many a turn and twist 
Is set down on the pauper list, 
A fool, not worth a cent! 


attributed to the yankees, is that of answering a 
question by asking another ; and numerous anec- 
dotes are related to prove that it exclusively 


ruin of many ; for in the affairs of this worl 
men are saved, not by faith but the want of it, 


When farmers’ wives and daughters fair 
Set up with silks and Leghorns rare, 
To look most wondrous winning, 
They set upon a slippery stand, 
Till indigence, with iron hand, 
Upsets their underpinning. 


Some city ladies too, whose geer, 
Has made them to their husbands dear, 
Set up to lead the ton ; 
Though they sii high on fashion’s scat, 
Age, death or poverty, albeit 
Will set them down, anon. 


Some fools set up to live by law, 

And though they are * allover jaw,” 
Soon fail for lack of brains ; 

But had the boobies only just 

Known where they ought /o sit at first, 
They’d sav’d a world of pains. 


A quack sefs up the doctor's trade, 
But could he use the Sexton’s spade 
No better than his pills, 
The man might moil from morn to night 
And find his match with all his might 
To bury half he kills. 


You may set up for what you choose 
As easily as wear old shoes, 
If e’er so low at present ; 
But when you have sef up in vain, 
And find you must sit down again, 
Tis terribly unpleasant. 


EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
Here crumbling lies, beneath this mould, 
A man, whose sole delight was gold ; 
Contentment never was his guest, 
Though thrice ten thousand fill’d his chest ; 
For he, poor man, with all his store, 
Died in great want—the want of more. 


Mistake Corrected.—In our last paper, page 144, we 


belongs to them. But whoever has travelled 


south must have noticed that it is quite as com- 


mon among our southern brethren—whom by 
the way Europeans call yankees—as it is at home 
in New England. ‘That this peculiarity is there, 
indeed, happily blended with some others, the 
following anecdote will illustrate. 

A gentleman passing through one of our 
southern states, and wishing to know the dis- 
tance to a neighboring house, enquired of a 
Planter, who was leisurely at work by the road 
side, how far it was to Pierce’s. ‘* From up 
country, I reckon ?” “ Yes,” said the gentleman. 
“ Well, how goes cotton ?” “ Rather dull, I be- 
lieve.” Mighty bad roads, friend.” ‘ But,” 
says the traveller, “ how far do you call it to 
Pierce’s?” ‘ Bound to S. ; I reckon.” 
“ Exactly,” answered the traveller, and rode 
on—when the planter, having completed his 
enquiries, proceeded to reply, * Well, now | 
don’t jestly know exactly, how far, but I reckon 
you'll find it something of a piece before you 
get there !—Portland Advertiser. 

The Hard Case.—A physician of Dublin being 
summoned to a vestry, in order to reprimand 
the sexton for blunders he had committed thro’ 
drunkenness, dwelt so much on the poor fellow’s 
misconduct as to raise his anger, and draw from 
him a retort: *“* Upon my shoul, sir, this is ill-na- 
tured; and that you should be so eager to lay 
open all my blunders, when I have so often, so 
very often, covered yours, is hard, very hard, Mas- 
ter Doctor, that’s all.” 

Advantage of Wealth—A rich upstart, who 
had obtained a great fortune by means not al- 
ways consonant with the rules of honor or of 
honesty, asked a poor but shrewd Irishman if 
he had any idea of the advantages arising from 
riches. “I believe,” replied the wit, “ they 
often give a rogue an advantage over an honest 
man.” - =— 


New Anecdote.—A tin pedlar called upon a 


If you would have a faithful servant, and on 
that you like, serve yourself. 


A little neglect may breed great mischief. 
for want ofa shoe a horse was lost, and for wan; 
of a horse the rider was lest ; being overtake: 
and slain by the enemy, all for want of car 
about a horse shoe nail. 


If you would be wealthy, think of saving « 
well as of getting. The mines of South Ame. 
rica could not make Spain rich, because her ov. 
goes were greater than her incomes. 


It often costs more to maintain one vice tha 
to bring up two children. 


If goods are sold ever so cheap, and you di 
not need them, they are too dear for you to pur. 
chase ; for if you buy what you do not need, 
you may soon have need to sell your neces 
ries. 

Sir Edward Hume, has recently made some it- 
teresting enquiries, by way of comparison, be. 
tween the auricular organs of man and guadrv: 
peds. The result of his researches seems 10 
prove that shrill tones, or the upper notes o/ 
an instrument, have comparatively little effect is 
exciting the attention of animals whilst the full 
lower tones stimulate them almost to fury. Sir 
Everard observes, “ that the effect of the high 
notes of the piano-forte upon the great lion in 
Exeter Change, only called his attention, which 
was considerable, though he remained silent 
and motionless. But no sooner were the flat or 
lower notes sounded, than he sprung up, lashed 
his tail, and yelled violently, and endeavored 
to break loose ; and became altogether so furious 
as to alarm the spectators present. This violent 
excitement ceased with the discontinuance 0 
the music. The deep tones of the French hornal- 
so produced a similar effect with the lower tones 
of the piano-forte, on the elephant, and other aul: 
mals, on which the experiment was made.” 
—_—_—_—_—_————————— 

TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
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reprinted from the N. E. Galaxy, an elegant piece of 
poetry, entitled ‘“‘ Autumn.” But the two following 
jines which should have preceded the last line of the 
first verse, were omitted by inadvertence. 


spindle shanked old gentleman, in small clothes, 
and tight silk stockings, and inquired “ do you 
want any tin ware?” It was dog days and the 
flies had taken a peculiar liking to the old gen- 
tleman’s legs, calling for the constant employ- 
ment of his hands to brush them away. “If 


(> Published every Saturday, at TareE Do11At 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but tho 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 

(<> No paper will be discontinued (unless at tht 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid 


‘* While from wide trees that overhang the lane, 
‘* The ripe red apples, shaken down at dawn.” 











